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Enquiry. For what Hume is there maintaining is first and fore-
most that this fundamental assumption cannot be established.
Furthermore, the central problem for Kant in this connexion is
bound to be the nature of our knowledge of the causal axiom, for
the nerve of his position in the Dissertation is that real things affect
our sensibility and are in fact the cause of appearances in us. Now
if this is sound, only two methods are possible for reaching know-
ledge of real existences: either we must reach this knowledge by
pure reason alone or we must obtain it inductively by arguing
from effect to cause. But Kant cannot permanently accept either
of these views. The first would involve the admission that physics
as an experimental science is valueless (since the truth is accessible
to pure reason without assistance from experience); the second
would lead certainly to the conclusion that physics as an inductive
science can give us probability only: not knowledge.
In view of this Kant's main interest ceases to be space and
becomes causality: he regards the question 'How is physics
possible as a science ?' as the question which above all others
requires an answer from philosophy. The outline of the answer
seems to have occurred to him quite early. It was the elaboration
of it which occupied so much time. In principle he regards the
problem as solved at once by the ' Copernican Revolution'. For if
it can be maintained that causality, substantiality, and the other
fundamental concepts of physics are, like space and time, not
properties of things in themselves at all but simply forms of my
apprehension, it will be possible to understand how, by experi-
mental physics, I can achieve a priori knowledge of real (though
phenomenal) existences. Physics like geometry may then be
deemed to provide cognitiones verissimae provided that its opera-
tion is restricted to the sphere of things as they appear to me- and
that it is forbidden to make any assertion as to the nature of * things
as they really are'. We may here anticipate Kant's working out
of this scheme to the extent of observing its obvious implication
as regards the status of the 'real thing' (not phenomenal, but
noumenal). For, on the face of it, by transferring physics as well
as geometry to the sphere of appearances Kant has to a great
extent emptied the noumenal world of objects of investigation.
He has also (by transferring cause to the phenomenal sphere) made
the simple metaphysics by which 'real things1 can be regarded
as just the 'cause' of appearances, untenable, I do not think,
however, that he ever abandoned this view in principle. It is